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Federal  grading  is  offered  as  a 
voliintary  service  on  a  fee  basis  for 
beef,  veal,  and  lamb.  It  was  com- 
pulsory only  during  World  War  11  and 
the  Korean  conflict.  After  each  of 
those  periods  the  volume  of  grading 
declined,  yet  remained  higher  than 


before. 

Li  1958,  about  half  of  all  beef  pro- 
duced, more  than  a  third  of  lamb, 
and  a  seventh  of  veal  was  federally 
graded.  Of  meat  sold  fresh  the  pro- 
portion graded  is  higher.  Grading  is 
largely  confined  to  fresh  meat. 
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PR\CEZ  OF  FEEDER  STEERS  AT  KAHSAS  CITY.  SLAUGHTER  STEERS  AND   COWS  AT  CHICAGO 
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The  uptrend  in  cattle  prices  has  about  leveled  out  after  3  years  of  increase.     Typical  of  this  phase  of 
the  cycle,  the  gain  in  feeder  prices  has  been  greater  than  for  slaughter  classes.    Feeder  prices  are 
currently  at  a  7-year  high. 
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In  contrast,  lamb  prices  have  gained  only  slightly  from  1956  levels.  However,  they  have  recovered  their 
late-195ti  loss,  and  in  June  were  equal  to  a  yestr  before. 
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SIMIAEY 


Hog  production  continues  upward.    The  1959  spring  pig  crop  was  12  per- 
cent larger  than  the  same  crop  of  last  yeetr.    Producers*  intentions  are  for 
8  percent  more  fstrrowings  this  fall  than  last  fall.    If  carried  out  the  fall 
crop  would  he  27  percent  greater  than  two  years  ago. 

In  view  of  these  increases,  prices  of  hogs  ajre  almost  certain  to  he 
lower  in  the  next  12  months  than  in  the  past  12.    Hog  prices  failed  to  show 
their  usual  seasonal  gain  this  spring.    Some  rise  is  still  possihle  this 
summer,  hut  a  seasonal  decline  is  expected  to  hegin  in  late  summer  as 
marketings  commence  from  this  year's  larger  spring  pig  crop.    At  their  low 
expected  ahout  mid-fall,  prices  will  he  the  lowest  since  early  1956.  Prices 
next  winter  and  spring  vrLll  he  he low  those  of  this  past  winter  and  spring. 

Rising  production  and  lower  prices  for  hogs  are  a  cyclical  reaction  to 
the  favorahle  hog-com  price  relationship  of  the  past  two  years.    Prices  of 
hogs  recovered  from  their  late  1955  low,  while  the  price  of  com  continued 
its  slow  decline  of  the  1950 *s.    Early  in  1958  the  hog-corn  ratio  was  record 
high.    The  ratio  has  recently  heen  down  to  near  normal.    It  will  stay  close 
to  normal  in  future  months.    This  will  slow  the  current  uptrend  in  hog 
production.    However,  it  may  not  stop  it  soon;  and  if  farrowings  should  he 
increased  much  further  in  the  spring  of  I960,  prices  in  the  fall  of  that 
year  would  he  seriously  depressed. 

This  yesir's  downtrend  in  hog  prices  would  he  greater  were  it  not  for 
the  reduced  slaughter  of  cattle.    Although  slaughter  of  fed  cattle  is  up, 
cow  slaughter  is  off  enough  to  hold  the  total  a  little  helow  last  year.  But 
the  reduction  in  cattle  slaughter  has  leveled  out  recently,  and  gains  in 
cattle  prices  have  come  nearly  to  a  halt.    In  the  next  12  months/  cattle 
slaugihter  may  start  upward  and  prices  downward. 
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However,  it  is  doubtful  that  the  turn-about  in  slaughter  volume  during 
the  next  year  will  be  great  enough  to  retard  by  much  the  rate  at  which 
cattle  herds  are  being  built  up.    Ufciless  -the  present  rate       estimated  at  a 
4  to  5  million  addition  per  year  —  is  reduced  soon,  a  very  Isirge  increase 
in  cattle  slaiaghter  and  very  sharp  reduction  in  cattle  prices  can  be 
expected  early  in  the  1960*s. 

Lamb  slaughter  in  June  was  below  the  very  large  slaughter  in  June  1958* 
Slaughter  the  rest  of  1959  is  expected  to  be  as  large  as  a  yeeir  earlier,  or 
a  little  larger.    Prices  have  been  erratic  this  year,  but  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  they  seem  likely  to  average  close  to  a  year  earlier. 


REVIEW  AM)  OUTLOOK 

Hog  Production 
Moving  Upward 

A  1959  pig  crop  of  10^^-.  5  million  is  now  in  prospect.    Ten  percent 
larger  than  the  I958  crop,  it  would  exceed  all  postwar  crops.      It  would  be 
smaller  than  the  wartime  crops  of  19^2  and  19^3^  when  a  substantial  part  of 
pork  output  was  shipped  to  allied  powers  (table  l). 

The  1959  crop  will  provide  more  pork  per  person  in  the  next  12  months 
than  in  any  year  since  early  in  the  1950 *s. 

Twelve  percent  more  spring  pigs  were  saved  this  year  than  last  and 
the  prospective  fall  crop  is  up  9  percent.    The  fall  pig  estimate  is  based 
on  fgirmers*  intentions  to  have  8  percent  more  sows  to  farrow,  with  a 
slight  iiptrend  assumed  in  size  of  litter. 

The  intentions  for  more  1959  fall  farrowings  follow  a  sizable  increase 
in  the  fall  crop  of  1958 •    If  carried  out,  farrowings  this  fall  will  be 
25  percent  greater  than  those  of  two  years  ago.    The  number  of  pigs  would  be 
up  27  percent. 


Hog  Prices  Down;  Summer 
Advance  Danrpened 

Prices  of  hogs  in  1959  have  shown  the  effects  of  the  larger  production 
since  last  fall.    Prices  declined  until  March,  then  leveled  out.    In  late 
June  they  had  not  yet  shown  any  signs  of  a  summer  advance  and  were  about 
$7«00  per  100  pounds  below  a  yeajr  before. 

Whenever  hog  production  is  on  an  uptrend,  seasonal  price  increases 
are  less  than  nonnal.    Nevertheless,  prices  seldom  fail  to  advance  by  mid- 
summer.   Some  increase  is  yet  possible  this  summer,  but  it  will  be  small. 
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Table  !• — Nijmber  of  pigs  saved  in  spring,  fall  and 
total  pig  crops,  19^1  to  date 


Spring 

1,000 
head 

^9,368 
61,093 
7^,223 

55,75^ 
52,216 

52,191 
52,199 
50,468 

56,969 
57,958 


Fall 

1,000 
head 

35,58^1- 
ij-3,810 
47,58if 

30,905 
3^,611 

30,503 
31,090 
33,358 

36,275 
39,^23 


Total 

1,000 
head 

84,952 
104,903 
121,807 

86,659 
86,827 
82,694 
83,289 
83,826 
93,244 
97,381 


Year 


1951 

1952 
1953 
1954 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 

1959 


Spring 

1,000 
head 

61,298 

55,135 
47,940 
52,852 
57,690 
53,186 
51,812 
52,336 
58,494 


Fall 

1,000 
head 

39,288 
33,694 

29,97^ 
33,978 
38,029 
36,386 
36,148 
42,370 
1/46,000 


Total 

1,000 
head 

100,586 

88,829 

77,91^ 
86,830 

95,719 
89,572 
87,960 
94,706 
104,494 


1/  Average  number  of  pigs  per  litter  with  allowaace  for  trend  used  to 
compute  indicated  number  of  fall  pigs. 


One  of  the  factors  blocking  a  summer  price  advance  is  accidental:  a 
heat  wave  in  June  reduced  demand  for  meat.    More  importemt  factors  include 
the  following:    (l)  Hog  slaughter  remained  large  until  late  in  May,    In  scaae 
years,  as  1956  and  1958,  it  began  its  seasonal  decrease  early  in  that  month, 
(2)  Slaughter  of  spring  pigs  will  begin  early  this  year.    This  will  result  in 
less  time  than  usual  for  moving  out  stocks  of  pork  from  cold  storage.  These 
stocks  on  June  1  were  53  percent  above  last  year's  exceptionally  low  level. 
Although  not  so  large  compared  with  earlier  years  —  they  were  less  than  on 
the  same  date  of  any  year  between  1948  and  1956  —  they  were  large  enough 
to  have  a  price-restraining  effect  in  view  of  the  early  start  expected  for 
slaughter  of  spring  crop  hogs. 

Early  slaughter  of  spring  pigs  is  indicated  by  data  on  feirrowings  by 
months.    December-Febrioary  farrowings  were  38.5  percent  of  total  spring 
farrowings  this  year,  compared  with  37*0  percent  last  yesir  (table  2). 
January  farrowings  especially  increased  this  year.    However,  this  year's 
shift  to  earlier  farrowings  was  less  than  had  occurred  the  last  several 
years.    It  was  confined  to  the  Corn  Belt,  as  data  in  table  3  indicate. 
While  December-Febrxoary  farrowings  as  a  percent  of  the  spring  total  rose  from 
33 "O  percent  last  year  to  35 -O  percent  this  year  in  the  Corn  Belt,  they 
dropped  from  50.6  percent  to    49.4  outside  the  Corn  Belt. 
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.Numtier  of  sows  farrowing  and  percentage  distri"bijtion 
"by  months,  spring  season,  1953  to  date 

Sows  farrowing,  spring 


Yeax 

:  Dec,  1/ 

:  Jan. 

:  1,000 

1,000 

;  head 

head 

•  21^ 

4l5 

195^  : 

:  255 

480 

1955  ; 

:  307 

674 

1956  ! 

:  399 

727 

1957  : 

!  391 

709 

1958  ; 

!  425 

813 

1959  : 

:  564 

1,031 

Feh. 

:  Mar. 

•  1 

*  4 

:    Apr .  ; 

;      May  : 

Total 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

998 
1,313 
1,520 

1,^19 
1,325 
1,512 
1,587 

2,028 
2,288 
2,312 
2,15^ 
2,008 
1,904 
2,113 

2,160 
2,104 
2,255 
1,919 
1,827 
1,730 
1,898 

1,231 
1,229 
1,291 
1,047 

1,017 
1,044 

1,073 

7,045 
7,669 
8,359 
7,665 
7,277 
7,428 
8,266 

Percentage  distribution  of  spring  farrowings 


Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1953  : 

:  3.0 

5.9 

14.2 

28.8 

30.6 

17.5 

100.0 

1954  : 

:  3.3 

6.3 

17.1 

29.9 

27.4 

16.0 

100.0 

1955  ; 

:  3.7 

8.1 

18.2 

27.6 

27.0 

15.4 

100.0 

1956  : 

:  5.2 

9.5 

18.5 

28.1 

25.0 

13.7 

100.0 

1957  ; 

!  5.^ 

9.7 

18.2 

27.6 

25.1 

14.0 

100.0 

1958  ! 

:  5.7 

10.9 

20.4 

25.6 

23.3 

14.1 

100.0 

1959  : 

:  6.8 

12.5 

19.2 

25.5 

23.0 

13.0 

100.0 

1/  December  of  preceding  year. 


Table  3. — Distribution  of  farrowings  of  spring  pigs  into 
eeirly  and  late  season,  by  regions,  1959  compared  with  I958 


Percentage 

of  total 

December-February 

March-May 

Region  : 

!  1959 

I  1958 

:  1959 

i  1958 

1  Percent 

Percent 

Percent  Percent 

North  Central  States  ! 
All  other  States 

:  35.0 
:  49.4 

33.0 
50.6 

65.1 
50.6 

67.0 
49.4 

Uhited  States 

:  38.5 

37.0 

61.5 

63.0 
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Table  4  . — Nunber  of  sows  farrowing,  pigs  saved  and  pigs  saved  per  litter, 
spring  and  fall  pig  crops,  by  regions,  1955  to  date 


SPRING  PIG  CROP 


Year 

JNortn 
Atlantic 

North 
\  East 

Central 
!  West 

boutn 
\  Atlantic 

boutn 
\  Central 

:  Western 

United 
States 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

Sows  farrowing: 

1955 

139 

2,404 

4,247 

618 

780 

171 

8,359 

1956  ! 

138 

2,317 

3,572 

645 

834 

159 

7,665 

1957 

119 

2,207 

3,371 

645 

787 

148 

7,277 

1  no 

ISJy 

0  1  VI 
c:,  1.  f  X 

J,  PPD 

-LDJ 

1959  1/ 

:  118 

2,346 

3,921 

759 

934 

188 

8,266 

Pigs  saved: 

1955 

937 

16,678 

29,630 

4,097 

5,220 

1,128 

57,690 

1956  : 

909 

16,125 

25,279 

4,287 

5,545 

l,04l 

53,186 

1957  : 

824 

15,746 

24,485 

4,385 

5,353 

1,019 

51,812 

1958 

750 

15,347 

25,532 

4,4o8 

5,176 

1,123 

52,336 

1959  1/ 

823 

16,669 

28,046 

5,^54 

6,395 

1,307 

58,494 

Nimber 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Nimber 

Number 

Pigs  saved  per 

litter: 

1955 

6.68 

6.94 

6.98 

6.63 

6.69 

6.63 

6.90 

1956 

6.58 

6.96 

7.08 

6.65 

6.65 

6.54 

6.94 

1957 

6.88 

7.13 

7.26 

6.80 

6.80 

6.86 

7.12 

1958 

6.86 

7.07 

7.18 

6.68 

6.73 

6.92 

7.05 

1959  1/ 

6.93 

7.11 

7.15 

6.92 

6.85 

6.93 

7.08 

FALL  PIG  CROP 


1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

1,000  head 

Sows  farrowing: 
1955 
1956 
1957 

1958  : 

1959  2/ 

119 
108 

!  98 
100 

!  106 

1,877 
1,785 
1,735 
1,933 
2,016 

2,225 
1,984 
2,005 
2,480 
2,703 

498 
504 
507 
533 
585 

732 
694 
655 
725 
828 

135 
119 
124 
l4l 

156 

5,586 
5,194 
5,124 

5,912 
6,394 

Pigs  saved:  : 
1955 
1956 
1957 

1958  ! 
1959 

809 
738 

:  669 
690 

12,886 
12,625 
12,344 
14,028 

15,199 
l4, 118 
14,466 
17,883 

3,310 
3,417 
3,4oo 
3,737 

4,922 
4,687 
4,424 
5,045 

903 
801 

845 
987 

38,029 
36,386 
36,148 

42,370 
2/46, 000 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Nvtmber 

Pigs  saved  per 
litter: 
1955 
1956 
1957 
1958 
1959 

\  6.79 
:  6.80 
:  6.81 
:  6.87 

6.87 
7.07 
7.11 
7.26 

6.83 
7.12 
7.21 
7.21 

6.65 
6.79 
6.71 
7.02 

6.72 
6.75 
6.75 
6.96 

6.66 
6.71 
6.84 
6.96 

6.81 

7.00 

7.06 

,7.17 
2/7.20 

1/  Preliminary.  2/  Nunber  indicated  to  farrow  from  intentions  as  of  June  1,  1959'  Average  number 
of  pigs  per  litter  with  allowance  for  trend  used  to  calculate  indicated  nvmiber  of  pigs  saved. 
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Early  farrowings  normally  result  in  earlier  marketings  than  usual. 
There  will  be  a  tendency  in  that  direction  this  yeair  because  fear  of  price 
declines  will  cause  many  producers  to  market  as  early  as  possible.  This 
would  be  the  opposite  of  last  year,  when  marketings  were  generally  late 
relative  to  dates  of  farrowing. 

While  the  out-movement  of  pork  stocks  and  early  marketing  of  spring 
pigs  will  restrain  any  summer  advance  in  price,  they  will  also  moderate  the 
fall  decline.    Prices  will  decline  substantially  this  fall,  but  no  more  than 
usual  and  perhaps  less.    Prices  this  fall  will  be  the  lowest  since  early  in 
1956,  but  are  not  expected  to  drop  as  low  as  in  the  fall  of  1955* 


Dull  Hog  Market 
lakely  in  Winter 

If  9  percent  more  pigs  are  saved  this  fall,  prices  next  winter  and 
spring  will  be  lower  than  in  the  same  seasons  this  year. 

Prospects  are  for  a  dull  market  then,  with  narrow  profits  to  producers 
and  little  encouragement  for  further  increase  in  production. 

This  is  the  prospect  even  though  one  feature  of  the  market  last 
winter,  namely,  an  overlap  of  previous  spring-crop  and  new  fall-crop  market- 
ings, is  not  likely  to  be  repeated.    Because  many  hogs  from  the  195^  spring 
crop  were  marketed  late  at  heavy  weight,  commercial  slaughter  last  February 
was  2k  percent  above  Februajiy  1958^  aj^d  pork  output  per  head  was  4J  pounds 
higher.    Such  a  situation  is  not  expected  next  winter,  moderating  the  fiirther 
reduction  in  price  compared  with  a  year  before. 


Cyclical  Price  Low 
for  Hogs  in  the  Fall 
of  19^ 

While  prices  of  hogs  will  be  rather  low  during  all  of  I96O,  the  lowest 
point  will  probably  come  in  the  fall.  If  hog  production  continues  to  expand 
next  spring,  the  price  consequences  the  following  fall  could  be  serious. 

Already  this  summer  the  incentive  toward  further  expansion  in  hogs  is 
beginning  to  diminish.    The  hog-corn  ratio  is  back  to  near  its  long  term 
average  level.    A  year  ago  it  was  exceptionally  high.    Yet  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  expansion  will  be  entirely  checked  by  next  spring. 
Cyclical  increases  in  hog  production,  as  in  cattle,  often  carry  forward 
further  than  indicated  by  current  price  ratios. 

The  size  of  i960  spring  farrowing s,  and  the  prices  resulting  in  the 
fall,  will  be  the  critical  point  in  the  current  hog  cycle. 
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Cattle  Prices  Dovn 
from  Peak;  Steadiness 
in  Prospect 

Prices  of  TDOth  fed  cattle  and  stocker-feeders  in  late  Jme  were  a 
little  "below  their  spring  peaks.    Prices  of  Choice  steers  were  ^^,00  per 
100  pounds  less  than  at  their  high  point  in  April,  and  prices  of  stockers 
and  feeders  had  slipped  slightly  from  their  April-May  high.    All  prices  were 
at  least  equal  to  a  year  "before,  and  prices  of  feeder  calves  were  as  much  as 
$i|-,00  per  100  pounds  higher. 

These  small  declines  from  their  spring  peak  are  primarily  seasonal. 
A  spring  decrease  in  prices  of  fed  cattle  has  been  considered  normal, 
although  fed  cattle  prices  no  longer  exhihit  as  regular  a  seasonal  pattern 
as  they  ace  did.    I*fez*ketings  of  fed  cattle  have  "been  steady;  receipts  of 
steers  at  seven  markets  were  almost  unchanged  at  around  350,000  monthly 
from  Mstrch  through  May.    The  June  total  probahly  was  a  little  more.  Prices 
of  feeder  cattle  and  calves  normally  decrease  from  spring  to  fall. 

Softening  of  prices  this  sumner  could  mean  that  the  3-year  uptrend  in 
cattle  prices  is  approaching  its  end.    Most  of  the  increase  had  heen  com- 
pleted by  late  in  195^  or  early  1959*    No  net  further  gain  has  "been  in 
evidence  since. 

Relative  stability  is  likely  to  continue  the  rest  of  this  year, 
l^arketings  of  fed  steers  and  heifers  "vrLll  remain  large.    However,  cow  slai;igh- 
ter  will  continue  small,  as  retention  of  breeding  stock  for  expansion  of 
foundation  herds  is  in  full  swing  and  will  not  slow  greatly  this  year.  It 
is  too  soon  to  expect  a  major  cyclical  change  in  slaughter  or  price. 

Data  on  slaughter  ""oy  classes  under  Federal  inspection  illustrate  the 
charsLcter  of  slaughter  this  year.    In  January-May,  steer  slaughter  was  down 
a  fratction  of  one  j^rcent.    Heifer  slaughter  was  Ih  percent  larger.    But  cow 
slaughter  was  22  percent  smaller.    Calf  slai;ighter,  also  low,  was  l8  percent 
less  than  last  year. 

While  the  picture  given  hy  these  data  is  essentially  correct,  a  change 
in  reporting  instructions  has  resulted  in  packers*  reporting  slaughter  of 
somewhat  more  heifers  and  slightly  fewer  steers  than  would  have  heen  true  if 
procedures  had  not  changed.    Thus  the  1^  percent  increase  in  heifer  slaughter 
as  reported  overstates  the  actual  change. 

It  is  possible  that  slaughter  of  fed  cattle  he  reduced  enough  in 

late  sismsT  and  fall  that  their  prices  will  increase  moderately.  The 
quarterly  report  of  cattle  on  feed,  due  for  release  July  l6,  will  provide 
evidence  on  the  forthcoming  supply.    From  it  the  prolDahle  price  trend  to  he 
expected  will  become  clearer. 

Prices  of  feeder  cattle  also  may  prove  relatively  stable,  but  some 
seasonal  decline  is  more  likely  than  an  increase.    Future  condition  of 
ranges  and  pastures  will  influence  their  trend. 
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Table    5. — Price  per  100  pounds  for  selected  classes  of  cattle, 

by  months,  1959  compared  vitb  1958 


: Choice  slaughter; 

:    Good  feeder  ; 

; utility  slaughter: 

;Utility  slaughter 

u  steers 

at  : 

steers 

at  : 

steers  at  ; 

:  cows 

at 

:         Chicago  ; 

;  Kansas 

^ity  ; 

:         Chicago  ; 

;  Chicago 

1  / 

0/ 

:  2/ 

1  / 

:    1959  : 

l9!?o  ; 

:    1959  : 

1  ocA  . 

1950  : 

.  1959 

•   n  ocA  . 

:  1950  : 

:  1959 

,      T  ncA 

:  1950 

;    Jjox . 

JJO±  . 

DOl. 

DOl . 

iX)± . 

iX)± . 

JJOx . 

iX)l . 

0  anuary  i 

0^  Ao 

/-VT  ^0 

2f  .09 

00  At 

23 . 21 

19. 01 

19.11 

1  c  AA 
Ip  .  00 

xeDruary 

nrr  Ac: 

nn   c )i 
2(  • 

27  .13 

25 .00 

<^r\  0)1 

1  A  A/^ 
10.  00 

T  ^  An 
Id  .  00 

Marcn 

:  29.11 

29.90 

oA  0)1 
20.  34 

2d  .00 

21.93 

22.26 

19.08 

17.85 

April 

•  j^Oj 

.ou 

2f  .Oi? 

^il .  yd. 

1  Q  Q7 

1  Q  on 

May 

:  29.3^ 

28.83 

29.69 

27.62 

23.77 

23.00 

19.78 

19.82 

Jime  3/  ' 

:  28.52 

p8  07 

Pft  7P 

do  .  p<i 

2^.^S 
^  J  •  J> 

PP  77 

PO-O8 

0  UJLy  . 

26.99 

27.00 

22.80 

18.89 

August  : 

26.11 

iCV-»  •  J.  J 

21.98 

18.52 

SeTit ember  * 

26.70 

26.72 

22.48 

18.74 

October  ; 

26.67 

26.77 

22.58 

18.66 

November  ; 

26.77 

27.25 

28.50 

18.50 

December  ; 

27.19 

27.^5 

22.45 

18.15 

Average  : 

27.^2 

26.50 

21.91 

18. 41 

1/  Sold  out  of  first  hands.    2/  500-500  pounds.      3/  ^-week  average. 


Compiled  from  tferket  News,  Livestock  Division 


Cattle  Numbers  Build-Up 

Points  to  Future  Price  Break 

Although  slaughter  of  cattle  may  turn  upward  in  the  next  year  there 
is  as  yet  little  prospect  that  the  increase  will  be  great  enough  to  retard 
the  current  rate  of  expansion  of  cattle  herds. 

Ualess  the  rate  is  slowed  do^m,  cattle  numbers  and  slaughter  will 
becane  so  large  within  a  few  years  as  to  bring  a  major,  severe,  cyclical 
decrease  in  cattle  prices. 
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The  present  1310.1(1-15)  in  herds  is  at  sm  annual  rate  of  4  to  5  million 
head.    This  is  at  least  twice  the  rate  needed  to  keep  pace  vrLth  growth  of 
population,    U&ichecked,  it  would  definitely  lead  to  overexpansion, 

(The  longer  run  cattle  outlook  was  reviewed  more  conipletely  in  the 
May  1959  issue  of  this  Situation,) 


Lamb  Slaiaghter  Off, 
Prices  Strengthen 

Slaughter  of  sheep  and  lamhs  decreased  during  May  and  in  early  June 
was  sheirply  "below  a  yesur  earlier.    Prices  of  spring  lamhs  strengthened. 
Prices  of  shorn  lambs,  however,  proved  variable. 

Slaughter  dec  leased  a  good  deal  in  the  Texas  area  "between  mid-May  and 
mid-June.    Last  year  Texas  slaughter  remained  large  until  early  June.  The 
only  appreciable  increase  in  slaijghter  over  a  year  ago  has  been  in  the 
Pacific  northwest. 

Lamb  slaughter  in  May  ajid  June  is  always  made  up  of  varied  kinds  of 
lambs  from  diverse  areas.    For  that  reason  its  volume  is  highly  variable  from 
year  to  year.    In  the  siMmer  and  fall,  more  and  more  of  all  lambs  marketed 
are  middle  to  late-crop  lambs  from  major  producing  areas  of  the  Iforth  and 
West.    Because  the  inventory  of  ewes  was  larger  this  year,  more  lambs  are 
likely  to  be  available.    As  ranges  probably  will  be  no  better  than  last  year 
and  may  be  poorer,  while  feeder  buyers  will  be  wary  following  their  unprof- 
itable season  last  year,  the  market  for  feeder  lambs  may  be  weaker  than 
last  fall.    Prices  of  lambs  in  general  probably  will  average  slightly  below 
last  year  until  late  in  the  year.    There  is  no  reason  to  expect  prices  to 
decline  in  October-December  this  year  as  they  did  last  year. 


Ranges  Improved  but 
Not  Equal  to  I95B 

In  much  of  the  West,  range  feed  conditions  were  much  better  in  late 
spring  than  earlier.    The  drouth  area  in  the  Northern  Plains  especially 
improved.    Yet  subsoil  reserves  remain  low  there,  and  dryness  persists  in 
most  of  Arizona,  California,  Nevada,  and  Utaii.    Prospects  are  for  summer 
grazing,  as  an  average  of  the  West  as  a  whole,  to  be  significantly  below 
the  exceptionally  good  grazing  of  last  year.    For  the  West  as  a  whole, 
averaging  dry  and  favorable  areas,  1959  gracing  conditions  promise  to  be 
aboiit  normal. 
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1958  Wool  Payment  Rate 
70.3  Percent  of  Sales 

Sheep  and  lamb  producers  soon  receive  incentive  payments  on 

shorn  wool  and  unshorn  lambs  marketed  "between  April  1,  1958  an<i  March  31, 
1959*    The  shorn  wool  incentive  rate  is  70*3  percent,  the  amount  which 
brings  the  national  average  return  for  wool  from  the  36.^  cents  per  pound 
received  by  growers  up  to  the  62  cent  incentive  level.    To  determine  the 
wool  incentive  payment  for  indi^  .dual  producers,  the  rate  of  70*3  percent 
is  applied  to  the  dollar  return  each  producer  received  for  wool  after  paying 
marketing  charges.    The  payment  rate  on  unshorn  lambs  will  be  $1.02  per  100 
pounds  of  liveweight  sales. 

No  payments  will  be  made  on  mohair  sold  during  the  1958  marketing  year 
as  the  average  price  of  72.3  cents  per  pound  received  by  producers  was  above 
the  70  cent  incentive  level. 

The  wool  program  and  incentive  levels  for  the  current  marketing  year 
aj:e  the  same  as  for  the  1958  season. 


Canadian  Pork  Production  Up; 
Hog  Prices  at  Support  Level 

An  upswing  in  Canadian  hog  production  which  began  in  early  1958  has  had 
several  results:    a  sharp  increase  in  slaughter,  larger  pork  exports,  a  gain 
in  pork  consumption,  lower  prices,  and  in  addition  sizable  government  pur<- 
chases  of  pork  under  the  price  stabilization  program  in  that  country. 

Carcass  gradings  of  hogs  the  first  k  months  of  this  year  were  kQ  per- 
cent larger  than  a  year  earlier.    Production  will  continue  above  a  year 
earlier  and  marketings  this  summer  are  expected  to  be  up  about  20  percent 
over  last  summer.    A  k  percent  gain  is  forecast  for  October  1959-March  I96O. 
Shipments  of  pork  to  the  U.  S.  rose  I6  percent  from  a  year  before  in  the 
first  quarter,  to  about  1^  million  pounds.    They  are  expected  to  continue 
large  this  summer.    Canadian  pork  consumption  d\aring  this  period  was  up 
30  percent  from  January-March  1958. 

Hog  prices  in  Canada  are  currently  near  the  support  level.    By  mid- 
June  the  Cajiadian  Agricultural  Stabilization  Boaxd*s  stocks  of  pork,  bought 
to  support  prices,  totaled  about  70  million  pounds,  a  record  high.  The 
present  siipport  of  $25.00  per  100  pounds  dressed  weight,  Grad.e  A  caxcasses 
at  Toronto  will  be  lowered  to  $23.65,  the  legal  minimum,  next  October. 
Moreover,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  announced  that  a  deficiency  pay- 
ment —  a  system  of  direct  payments  to  producers  —  would  replace  the  pork 
purchases  as  a  means  of  carrying  out  siipport,  as  soon  after  that  date  as 
feasible. 
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At  an  assuned  dressing  yield  of  75  percent,  the  forthcoming  $23.65 
support  would  "be  the  equivalent  of  $17.?^    live  for  the  top  grade.  For 
lower  grades  the  siipport  is  lower. 


Import  Restrictions  on  Cured 
Ifeats  Tightened 

To  provide  an  additional  safeguard  against  possible  introduction  of 
dangerous  coimn\inica'ble  livestock  diseases,  USDA  now  requires  cured  meat 
imported  from  countries  where  foot-and-mouth  disease  occurs  to  he  "fully 
dried  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  he  stored  and  handled  without  refrigera- 
tion."   Recent  experiments  of  the  Department  foimd  live  virus  in  signifi- 
cant concentration  in  the  lymph  nodes  intermingled  with  the  muscle  fibers  of 
meat  cured  in  the  same  manner  as  that  which  is  inrported.    These  findings 
indicated  the  need  for  tightening  restrictions  on  such  imports. 

The  U.  S.  prohibits  imports  of  live  animals  or  fresh  and  frozen  meats 
from  countries  where  foot-ecnd-mouth  or  rinderpest  is  known  to  exist. 
IDnports  from  those  areas  have  heen  confined  to  canned  and  cooked  meats  and 
certain  cirred  meat.    The  new  restriction  applies  to  this  last  class  and  will 
have  the  effect  of  excluding  imports  of  meats  such  as  salted  boneless  heef 
that  is  not  fully  dried. 

During  the  past  two  years,  as  domestic  production  of  processing  beef 
declined,  imports  of  that  tj'pe  as  well  as  of  all  heef  have  increased  sharply. 
The  gain  in  the  Census  category  of  "other  meat,  canned,  prepared  or 
processed"  was  from  6  million  pounds  in  1956  to  1^1  million  last  year.  Most 
of  the  increase  in  this  class  was  salted  honeless  heef  shipped  in  casks 
under  refrigeration.    Undoubtedly  some  of  this  heef,  now  under  prohibition, 
may  he  converted  to  canned,  cooked  or  fully  cured.    However,  such  products 
are  not  suitable  substitutes  for  use  in  processing,  and  the  new  restriction 
will  reduce  imports  from  foot-and-mouth  disease  countries. 


Suspension  of  Federal  Grading 
for  Lamb  Being  Considered 

The  USDA  is  considering  the  possible  suspension  of  Federal  grading  of 
lamb  and  mutton  carcasses  on  August  1.    Notice  that  the  Department  was  con- 
sidering such  action  was  made  on  May  25  and  interested  persons  had  imtil 
July  6  to  suhmit  written  statements  on  the  proposal. 

Current  official  standards  provide  for  5  grades — Prime,  Choice,  Good, 
Utility  and  Cull — covering  lamh,  yearling  and  mutton  carcasses.  The 
proponents  of  Federal  grades  contend  that  this  voluntary  service  of  grading 
and  grade  marking  carcasses  is  an  aid  to  efficient  and  orderly  marketing. 
Some  feeder  and  packer  groups  express  their  belief  that  Federal  grades  do 
not  accurately  reflect  consumer  preferences  and  are  a  detriment  to 
merchandising  lamh. 
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THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  MEAT  AT  RETAIL 

Although  total  meat  supplies  per  person  this  year  will  remain  consider- 
ably "below  their  high  point  in  1956,  they  are  up  enough  to  arrest  the  3-year 
uptrend  in  prices  to  consumers.    Prices  of  pork  already  are  down,  and  prices 
of  heef  have  not  advanced  fiirther  in  recent  months. 

Pork  prices  drifted  downward  rather  steadily  from  their  seasonal  high 
in  the  summer  of  last  year  until  early  this  spring.    Contrary  to  their  usual 
"behavior,  as  late  as  the  end  of  June  they  had  failed  to  advance  seasonally. 
During  May  pork  prices  averaged  7|-  cents  a  pound  less  than  in  May  last  year, 
and  the  difference  doubtless  was  wider  in  June. 

Prices  of  haras  have  slipped  steadily,  and  by  May  were  the  lowest  since 
November  1957.    Prices  of  pork  chops  and  bacon,  also  on  a  decline  until 
March,  have  risen  a  little  since. 


RETAIL  PRICES  OF  PORK 
AND  CHOICE  BEEF 


t  PER  lb: 


1952  1953  1954   1955   1956  1957  1958  1959 

U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  NEG.  36l9B-59(6)      AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 


i 
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Prices  of  pork  may  strengthen  a  "bit  yet  this  summer  "but  will  decline 
seasonally  this  fall.    Hog  production  is  on  a  cyclical  iipswing.    Twelve  per- 
cent more  pigs  were  saved  this  spring  than  in  the  spring  of  195^^  an^ 
producers*  intentions  are  for  8  percent  more  sows  to  farrow  this  fall  than 
last.    Consequently,  pork  supplies  will  increase  further  and  pork  will  he  a 
"good  buy"  for  at  least  the  next  12  months. 

Prices  of  heef  in  May  were  only  slightly  ahove  Itoy  last  year.  No 
changes  of  any  size  are  in  view  for  the  rest  of  this  year.    Production  of 
fed  beef  will  continue  large,  but  continued  retention  of  cows  for  building 
up  breeding  herds  will  limit     the  supply  of  lower  grade  beef,  and  total 
beef. 

Much  of  lower  grade  beef  is  used  for  processing  and  of  that  sold  fresh 
a  large  part  is  converted  to  hamburger.    Foreign  sources  supplement  domestic 
siipplies  of  processing  beef.    Imports  of  processing  beef  from  countries  where 
foot-and-mouth  disease  exists  were  cut  off  recently  due  to  danger  of  import- 
ing live  microorganisms  of  foot-and-^outh  disease  (see  page  13 ).    Most  beef 
affected  by  the  ruling  comes  from  Argentina,  Brazil,    Uruguay  and  Paraguay. 

Supplies  of  lamb  were  reduced  in  June,  the  month  marketings  shift  from 
old-crop  to  new-crop  lambs.    Much  of  the  sirpply  in  that  month  is  of  the  first 
new-crop  "spriing"  lambs,  which  are  marketed  light  and  eire  priced  higher  than 
old-crop  lambs.    As  more  ewes  are  on  hand  this  year  it  is  likely  that  more 
lambs  are  being  raised.    The  supply  of  lamb  the  rest  of  this  summer  and  this 
fall  may  at  least  equal  a  year  before.    Prices  of  lamb  cuts  at  retail  will 
be  lower  than  the  price  of  spring  lamb  in  ^fe.y,  and  probably  no  higher  than  a 
year  earlier. 


OUTLOOK  FOR  SAUSAGE  MEATS 

Sausage  production  under  Federal  inspection  increased  seasonally  this 
spring,  with  a  gain  in  frankfurters  and  other  smoked  or  cooked  sausage  more 
than  offsetting  declines  in  fresh  finished  sausage  and  canned  items.    In  the 
four  weeks  May  2-30  total  production  including  canned  sausage  was  I87  million 
pounds,  about  6  percent  above  April  and  5  percent  over  last  May.    Early  in 
June  the  weekly  rate  of  output  for  fresh  finished  sausage  declined  slightly 
but  continued  to  show  a  considerable  gain  over  a  year  earlier.  Franks, 
weiners    and  other  smoked  or  cooked  products  were  down  a  little  from  May  but 
were  close  to  last  June's  rate. 

The  demand  for  sausage  is  given  a  special  boost  during  the  summer  by 
the  more  frequent  use  of  frankfurters  and  cold  cuts.    To  meet  this  demand, 
sausage  output  usually  is  seasonally  high  at  mid-yeaj?  ajad  toMs  up  well  during 
most  of  the  summer.    Such  a  trend  is  likely  this  year.    Beef  sausage  materials 
will  likely  continue  ^in  relatively  short  supply  although  a  seasonal  pickup  is 
likely  in  cow  and.  other  grass  cattle  slaughter.    April-June  cow  slaughter 
this  year  was  down  about  one-fifth  from  a  year  earlier.    Slaughter  this  summer 
should  be  nearly  equal  to,  or  possibly  a  little  above,  last  summer. 
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The  seasonal  increase  in  cow  slaughter  is,  however,  expected  to  he 
only  ahout  normal.    Its  prohahle  climh  from  he  low  to  near  last  year  reflects 
the  relatively  lower  level  of  slaughter  in  the  second  half  of  last  year 
than  the  first. 

Imports  of  processing  heef  are  currently  a  little  helow  those  of  a 
yestr  ago  and  are  expected  to  continue  near  present  levels  in  contrast  to 
a  sharp  July-Septemher  rise  last  year.    Much  of  the  gain  last  summer  was 
of  imports  of  salted  hone  less  heef  of  the  kind  now  excluded  hy  tighter 
import    restrictions.    (See  page  13 •)    Too,  the  heavy  slaughter  season 
will  soon  he  ending  in  southern  hemisphere  countries,    easing  somewhat 
their  need  for  exporting  heef  and  lamh. 

Pork  sausage  ingredients  ■vn.ll  he  more  plentiful  this  summer  than 
last.    Pork  output  is  now  near  its  low  point  for  the  year  hut  suhstantially 
ahove  last  year,  and  it  \t±11  increase  seasonally  heginning  around  mid-^ 
summer  when  the  1959  spring  pigs  steirt  to  maj-ket  in  volume.  During 
June  pork  production  was  12-15  percent  ahove  a  year  earlier  and  it  will 
average  at  least  as  much  ahove  a  year  ago  for  the  next  few  months. 


lamh  and  mutton  supplies  are  not  expected  to  differ  greatly  from 
last  summer. 

Cold  storage  stocks  of  meat  on  June  1  totaled  6 51  million  po-unds, 
half  again  as  large  as  the  relatively  low  stocks  in  June  1958*    Beef  and 
pork  stocks  were  up  ahout  equally.    Some  net  withdrawal  from  stocks  is 
likely  during  the  light  slaughtering  season  this  siimner,  adding  particularly 
to  supplies  of  heef  for  processing.    A  suhstantial  part  of  pork  in  storage 
is  sold  as  fresh  cuts. 
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Table  6. — Cattle  and  hog  slaughter,  meat  Imrports  smd  stocks, 
and  sausage  production,  "by  quarters  1958  to  date  and 
July-September  1959  forecast 


i                         Federally  inspected  slaughter 

Period  , 

Cattle 

!  Hogs 

!               Total  j 

[  Cows 

1958 

:  1959  : 

■  • 

1958  * 

:   1959  : 

.      1959  . 
1958  * 

:  1,000 
:  head 

1,000 

head 

1,000 
head 

1,000  1,000 
head  heswi 

1,000 
head 

Jan. -Mar, 
Apr. -June  ; 
July-Sept .  ' 
Oct. -Dec.  ! 

3,99^ 
:  1/^,350 

i^-,298  928 
^,357  1/900 
i+,601  2/1,150 

1,215  17,304 

1.110  1/15,470 

1.111  2/16,000 
1,122 

14,801 
13,617 
l4,06l 

16,983 

Year  : 

17,642 

4,558 

59,^62 

]           Imports  ! 
all  meat 

;  3/ 

[  Meat  stocks  in          ]  Sausage 
.  cold  storage  begin-  j  production 
.    ning  of  quarter  4/  .  _5/ 

:   1959  ; 

*  9 

1958  ' 

:   1959  : 

1958  :  1959  : 

•  • 

1958 

:  Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

MLl.  lb.      Mil.  lb.      Mil.  lb. 

Mil.  lb. 

d  an . —Mar . 
Apr. -June 
July-Sept.  . 
Oct .-Dec. 

:  205 
:  1/210 
:  2/215 

143 
205 
246 
232 

462 
597 

403  546 
409  1/600 
396 
317 

532 
575 
576 
552 

Year  : 

826 

2,235 

1/  Partly  estimated. 
2/  Forecast 

3/  Total  red  meat  imports,  product  weight. 

%l  Includes  beef,  veal,  pork,  lamb,  mutton  and  canned  meats  in  public 
cold  storage. 

^  Federally  inspected  production  of  all  sausage,  including  loaf,  head 
cheese,  jellied  products  and  the  following  canned  items:    Luncheon  meat, 
viennas,  franks  and  weiners  in  brine,     deviled  ham,  other  potted  or 
deviled  meat  food  products,  bulk  sausage  and  sausage  in  oil. 
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FEDERAL  GRADING  OF  MEAT  —  ITS  ECONCMIC  MEANING 

By  Harold  F.  Breimyer 

Since  I927  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  provided  a  service 
of  grading  of  meat.    Beef,  veal,  and  lamb  are  graded;  pork  is  not.    Twice,  in 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict,  grading  was  made  compulsoiy.    At  all 
other  times  it  has  been  voluntary.    It  is  provided  only  vhen  asked  for.  Its 
cost  is  borne  by  the  firm  requesting  it. 

Last  year  50  percent  of  all  beef  produced  commercially,  I6  percent  of 
veal,  and  36  percent  of  lamb  and  mutton  vas  federally  graded.    Of  meat  sold 
fresh,  a  considerably  higher  percentage  is  federstlly  graded,  as  grading  is 
primarily  used  for  meat  destined  for  fresh  sale.    A  very  high  percentage  of 
Good,  Choice  and  Prime  quality  beef  is  federally  graded. 

The  need  for  sorting  of  meat  in  some  manner  arises  because  meat  is  a 
product  in  a  natural  state.    As  such,  like  everything  in  nature,  it  is  hetero- 
geneous.   Carcasses  come  off  the  killing  line  in  sill  sizes  and  shapes  and  all 
degrees  of  fatness.    Some  shov  signs  of  old  age  in  the  animal,  others  are 
from  very  young  animals.    A  fev  carcasses  shov  injury  or  malformation.  Among 
beef  carcasses,  some  are  clearly  of  beef  type,  some  are  dairy,  and  some  suggest 
mixed  breeding. 

Uniformity  Necessary  In  Merchandising 

Meat  cannot  be  merchandised  efficiently  in  such  a  motley  mixture.  It 
must  be  sorted  into  groups  or  classes.    Each  class  must  have  within  it  a  sub- 
stantial degree  of  uniformity. 

Most  sorting  is  by  two  criteria:    Size  and  quality.    Carcasses  of  beef, 
veal  and  lamb,  and  wholesale  cuts  of  pork,  are  commonly  sold  by  weight  classes. 
In  beef,  veal,  and  lamb,  quality  has  been  recognized  separately  from  weight. 
For  pork  it  has  not  been  customary  to  recognize  quality  differences,  but  in- 
terest in  doing  so  has  grown  as  preferences  for  a  lean  pork  have  become  more 
insistent. 

Grading  is  primarily  intended  as  a  measure  of  quality.    It  affords  a 
yardstick  by  which  those  features  of  a  carcass  or  cut  that  bear  on  its  accepta- 
bility— chiefly  its  eating  quality  —  may  be  indicated. 

Merchandising  meat  by  uniform  weight  and  grade  standards  is  not  only 
demanded  in  modern  trade  but  contributes  a  great  deal  to  (l)  efficiency  and 
low  cost    in  marketing  and  (2)  stronger  consumer  demand. 
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Table  7- -Quantity  of  meat  graded  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

compared  with  output,  1937  to  date 


!  Beef 

[         Veal  and  calf  ] 

;         Lamb,  yearling 
;           and  mutton 

;  Graded  by  USDA 

:  Graded  by  USDA: 

!  Graded  by  USDA 

Year  ; 

[Commer-] 

[    cial  ] 
[produc-] 
[    tion  ] 

»                     •  * 

I          :As  per-! 

;  :centage; 

;           :of  com-' 
Total         .  , 
;  :mercial; 

:          : produc - 

;          :  tion 

• 

iCommer-: 
;  cial  ; 
:produc-: 
:  tion  ; 

!  :As  per-; 
:  :centage; 
:  :of  com-: 
;  ^^"^^  rmercial: 
;  rporoduc-: 
:            :  tion  ; 

iCommer-: 
:  cial  : 
jproduc-; 
;  tion  : 

f  • 

;            :As  per- 
:            : centage 
;            :of  com- 
;  Total  .mercial 
;            : produc - 
{            :  tion 

',  Mil. 

1*-?  1 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:  lb. 

lb. 

Pet. 

lb. 

lb. 

Pet. 

lb. 

lb. 

Pet. 

1937.  : 

!  6,578 

408 

6.2 

1,023 

5.0 

0.5 

826 

23.8 

2.9 

1938  : 

:  6,685 

603 

9.0 

913 

6.2 

.7 

871 

28.0 

3.2 

1939  : 

:  6,786 

512 

7.5 

907 

5.7 

.6 

846 

24.2 

2.9 

l9ko  : 

:  6,9^8 

578 

8.3 

896 

6.9 

.8 

852 

24.8 

2.9 

19^1  : 

:  7,858 

790 

10.1 

952 

9.7 

1.0 

899 

32.2 

3.6 

19^2  : 

:  8,592 

1,485 

17.3 

1,066 

105.5 

9.9 

1,018 

78.1 

7.7 

19^3  1/t 

:  8,306 

6,711 

80.8 

1,078 

784.9 

72.8 

1,080 

990.8 

91.7 

±y^-H-  ±/ : 

.     A  Am 
;  o,ou± 

94.9 

1,029 

1   )ic;n  A 
J. ,4pU.  0 

An  1 

±,UU± 

1 , UOD . p 

19^5  1/; 

i  9,936 

9,177 

92.4 

1,552 

1,319.0 

85.0 

1,030 

1,024.3 

99.4 

19^  1/: 

:  9,010 

6,850 

76.0 

1,329 

911.7 

68.6 

946 

833.8 

88.1 

19^7  J 

:  10,096 

2,931 

29.0 

1,493 

236.5 

15.8 

779 

208.9 

26.8 

19^8  : 

:  8,766 

2,022 

23.1 

1,323 

133.6 

10.1 

728 

146.6 

20.1 

19^9  : 

:  9,1^2 

2,280 

24.9 

1,240 

104.2 

8.4 

587 

107.6 

18. 3 

1950  i 

:  9,248 

2,262 

24.5 

1,137 

78.0 

6.9 

581 

110.4 

19.0 

1951  1/: 

:  Q,3h9 

6,250 

73.1 

972 

680.0 

70.0 

508 

365.4 

71.9 

1952  1/' 

:  9,337 

8,784 

94.1 

1,080 

1,029.7 

95.3 

635 

567.4 

89.4 

1953  : 

:  12,055 

6,529 

54.2 

1,451 

380.1 

26.2 

715 

245.1 

34.3 

195^  J 

:  12,601 

5,708 

45.3 

1,551 

337.2 

21.7 

721 

250.1 

34.7 

1955  : 

:  13,213 

6,050 

45.8 

1,487 

305.6 

20.6 

744 

242.7 

32.6 

1956  : 

lU,090 

7,027 

49.9 

1,541 

306.9 

19.9 

728 

233.3 

32.0 

1957  : 

:  13,852 

6,947 

50.2 

1,442 

263.3 

18.3 

694 

258.8 

37.3 

1958  : 

:  12,983 

6,456 

49.7 

1,103 

179.0 

16.2 

674 

242.1 

35.9 

1/  Required  grading  under  price  control  lifted  the  quantity  graded. 
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Modem  trade  is  of  mass  handling  in  large  volume.    For  example,  super- 
markets have  become  the  mass  food  retailers  of  our  day.    They  handle  immense 
quantities  of  meat  in  a  highly  systematized  operation.    For  this  a  standarized 
product  that  can  be  bought  and  sold  by  verbal  or  written  specification  is 
essential.    Without  such  an  aid,  trading  in  meat  would  have  to  revert  largely 
to  bargaining  in  connection  with  personal  inspection  of  each  carcass  —  a  slow 
and  costly  technique.    Higher  cost    in  merchandising  by  such  an  outmoded 
practice  would  both  reduce  returns  to  livestock  producers  and  increase  prices 
of  meat  to  consumers.    Selling  graded  meat  by  specification,  by  contrast,  lowers 
costs  and  helps  producers  and  consumers. 

When  a  system  of  grades  is  carefully  designed  to  fit  the  varying  pre- 
ferences of  consumers,  use  of  that  system  adds  to  total  demand  for  meat.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  all  preferences  be  alike.    If  a  consumer  who  prefers 
Prime  beef  can  obtain  Prime,  while  one  who  likes  Good  or  Commercial  can  select 
for  his  preference,  and  a  third  whose  choice  is  Utility  or  CoMnercial  for 
hamburger  can  obtain  that  —  when  each  can  get  what  he  wants  at  any  given  time 
each  is  better  satisfied  than  he  would  be  if  he  had  to  buy  "beef"  indiscrimi- 
nately.   As  a  result  of  exercise  of  choice,  total  demand  for  beef  is  enhanced. 
Widespread  use  of  Federal  grades  has  been  a  factor  accounting  in  part  for  the 
steady  growth  in  U.  S.  demand  for  beef. 

Whose  Grades  and  Grading? 

Grading  is  so  essential  in  modem  merchandising  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  were  not  to  provide  it,  private  sources  would.    Insofar  as  skill 
in  grading  is  concerned,  private  graders  and  government  graders  could  be 
equally  competent.    But  there  is  a  real  difference  between  private  and  Federal 
grading:    In  private  grading  there  would  be  as  many  sets  of  grades  as  grading 
firms.    In  Federal  grading  there  is  a  single  set  of  grade  standards,  and  as 
nearly  uniform  nationwide    grading  as  can  be  achieved  through  constant  super- 
vision and  regional  interchange  of  grading  personnel. 

A  single  system  of  grades  slIIows  all  handlers  of  meat  —  packers,  whole- 
salers   and  retailers,  large  and  small,  central  and  local  —  equal  entry  in  the 
market.    It  sharpens  competition  and  reduces  cost.    Much  of  the  potential  bene- 
fit of  grading  would  be  lost  if  there  were  no  standard  system  but  myriad  in- 
dividual systems. 

Moreover,  a  uniform  nationwide    grading  service  for  meat  is  helpful  to 
both  consumers  and  producers.    Consumers  can  leam  to  recognize  the  several 
Federal  grades  for  fresh  meat  much  more  easily  than  they  could  a  variety  of 
private  brands.    Federal  grades  are  an  effective  basis  ^or  transmitting 
consumers'  desires  to  producers.    The  Federal  grading  system  has  been  an  edu- 
cational tool  for  programs  to  improve  quality  in  meat  animal  product j. on. 
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It  should  be  understood  that  the  question  of  Federal  vs.  private  grad- 
I  ing  relates  only  to  fresh  meat.         For  grading  is  essentially  selection.  In 
(processed  meat,  the  character  of  processing  or  manufacture  can  he  distinctive 
for  each  firm,  and  private  brand  labels  identify  the  firm's  ovn  special  product. 
II Federal  grades  are  not  used  for  sale  of  processed  meat  at  retail. 

'  Grading  An  Influence  In  Pricing 

- 

I  Mhen  much  of  a  product  is  graded,  as  is  true  for  beef,  the  grading 

itself  becomes  a  significant  factor  in  the  market.    It  can  have  an  influence 
on  prices.    The  definitions  of  grade  standards,  and  the  accuracy  vith  which 
grading  is  done,  become  highly  important. 

Grade  standards  become  a  vehicle  for  differences  in  price,  as 
one  grade  normally  commands  a  higher  price  and  another  a  lower.  Consequently, 
|j  grade  standards  must  be  so  chosen  as  truly  and  accurately  to  reflect  differ- 
J»  ences  in  meat  that  the  trade  and  consumers  regard  as  important.    They  must  be 
carefully  attuned  to  market  desires  and  preferences.    Grades  are  not  them- 
selves a  measure  of  consumer  preference  but  they  become  the  means  through 
which  consumer  preferences  are  expressed.    Standards  must  measure  as  accurately 
as  possible  the  basic  factors  which  influence  the  acceptability  of  meat  and 
hence  its  value.    They  must  deal  with  attributes  that  matter. 

It  is  essential  that  grade  standards  be  reviewed  constantly  and  revised 
as  necessary,  to  make  certain  they  conform  to  the  needs  of  the  market. 
J  Federal  grades  are  under  continuous  study;  the  USM  has  a  long  range  program 
of  research  and  development  in  grade  standards. 

Grading  usiially  results  in  differences  in  prices  between  grades.  With- 
in each  grade,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  '^Dunching"  of  prices.  While 
the  extent  to  which  this  occurs  could  easily  be  exaggerated,  there  is  a 
tendency  for  much  of  the  meat  of  a  given  grade  and  weight  range  to  sell  at  the 
same  general  price  level.    This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  some  meat  sells 
for  a  lower  price  than  it  would  if  there  were  no  grading.    As  noted  above. 
Federal  grading  has  almost  certainly  added  to  demand  for  beef.    The  fact  that 
so  much  meat  has  been  graded  is  itself  an  indication  that  grading  has  a 
price-lifting  value.    Certainly  under  a  voluntary  grading  system  meat  will 
be  graded  only  when  it  can  be  merchandised  to  better  advantage  with  the 
Federal  grade  stamp  than  without  it. 
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The  basic  characteristic  of  the  grading  process  is  the  dividing  of  the 
total  range  of  meat  into  segments  so  that  the  units  within  a  segment  or  grade 
are  relatively  interchangeable  one  vith  the  other.    Therefore,  if  wide  price 
ranges  did  exist  within  a  grade  this  would  be  one  indication  that  the  quality- 
range  was  too  wide  for  the  grade  effectively  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  indus- 
try.   The  trend  has  been  to  increase  the  number  of  grades.    For  instance,  a  new 
Good  grade  of  beef  was  added  in  1951,  and  a  Standard  in  195^.    Each  was  a 
split-off  of  a  segment  that  prior  to  1951  ^as  in  the  Conmercial  grade. 


The  nature  of  the  effect  of  grading  on  price  patterns  is  the  same  re- 
gardless of  whether  grading  is  Federal  or  private.    Any  system  of  grading, 
Federal  or  private,  will  result  in  a  somewhat  different  pattern  of  prices 
than  would  exist  in  the  absence  of  any  grading. 


Another  feature  of  grading  has  a  different  impact  when  done  federally 
than  by  private  graders.    This  concerns  the  effect  that  a  grading  service  has 
on  competitive  relationships  within  the  livestock  and  meat  trade. 


Federal  grading,  nationally  uniform,  is  designed  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  the  entire  public  -  producer,  marketer,  and  consumer.  Private 
grades  are  designed  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  private  firm  originating 
them.    Hence,  Federal  grades  do  not  result  in  the  same  competitive  standing 
among  various  kinds  of  marketing  firms  as  would  exist  under  private  grading. 


Federal  grading  has,  for  instance,  proved  well  suited  to  supermarket 
retailing.    Although  certainly  not  a  major  factor,  it  has  aided  the  growth 
in  number  and  importance  of  both  independent  and  chain  supermarkets.    It  has 
facilitated  not  only  their  mass  buying,  but  their  use  of  self-se2rvice  counter 
display. 


Federal  grading  is  more  of  a  help  to  smaller  packers  than  to  large  ones. 
Large  packers  have  the  resources  to  advertise  and  establish  their  private 
brands  for  fresh  meat,  and  to  merchandise  on  the  basis  of  their  brands. 
Smaller  packers  would  not  have  the  resources  to  do  so  effectively.     It  thus  is 
not  surprising  that  national  packers,  -when  interviewed  in  a  USDA.  survey  carried 
out  by  the  Babson  Institute,        consistently  voiced  their  opposition  to 
Federal  grading. 

But  in  a  competitive  economy  conflict  of  interest  is  normal,  and  a  judg- 
ment on  the  role  of  Federal  grading  can  hardly  be  based  on  a  taking  of  sides  in 
packer-vs-chain  store,  or  large  packer-vs- small  packer  controversies.  Rather, 
Federal  grading  is  justified  only  insofar  as  it  contributes  more  than  any  other 
system  to  orderly  and  efficient  marketing,  and  to  building  up  demand.  While 
the  specific  design  of  Federal  grade  standards  must  always  be  subject  to  review 
and  change,  the  grading  service  itself  seems  clearly  to  have  more  plus  values 
than  minus,  and  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  livestock  producer  and  the  nation. 
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RETAIL  PRICE  MD  VALUE  FOR  ALL  BEEF  l/ 

For  many  years  three  sets  of  retail  pi ice  data  for  beef  have  been  pub- 
lished.   The  first  is  the  price  of  selected  retail  cuts  in  major  cities,  col- 
lected by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  The 
second  is  a  composite  average  price  for  all  cuts,  computed  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  from  the  BLS  prices  by  cuts.    The  third  is  a  series  of 
prices  paid  by  farmers  for  selected  cuts,  collected  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture . 

The  BLS  series  relates  to  prices  of  generally  higher  quality  beef, 
specifically  to  the  U.  S.  Choice  grade  or  its  equivalent.    The  exception  is  the 
price  of  haniburger,  which  is  ungraded.    The  composite  average  computed  by  USDA 
from  BLS  data  is  regularly  called  the  "average  retail  price  of  Choice  beef." 

Most  statistical  analyses  of  retail  price  have  been  applied  to  the  prices 
of  the  Choice  grade  as  obtained  from  BLS  data  by  cuts  or  the  USDA  composite 
average.    Choice  prices  vere  also  the  basis  of  computations  of  an  estimated 
"retail  value  of  beef  consumed  per  person." 

The  USDA  prices  paid  by  farmers  are  more  nearly  an  all -grade  average. 
Incorporating  those  prices  into  a  national  series  has  awaited  preparation  of 
estimates  of  the  quantity  of  beef  retailed  at  those  prices.     It  is  hoped  that 
this  further  refinement    will  be  possible  in  the  near  future. 

While  it  was  knovm  that  prices  of  Choice  grade  beef  overstated  the 
price  of  all  grades,  the  Choice  prices  were  used  for  two  reasons.    First,  the 
Choice  grade  makes  up  a  large  part  of  all  beef  sold  fresh.    Second,  althoijgh 
lower  grades  of  beef  are  priced  lower  per  pound  than  Choice  at  wholesale,  the 
differential  between  lo\7er  grades  and  Choice  is  more  narrow  at  retail.  This 
is  true  because  much  of  the  lower  grade  beef  is  sold  after  processing,  which 
adds  to  the  cost  and  to  selling  price.    Moreover,  no  satisfactory  U.  S.  aver- 
age retail  price  series  for  all  grades  has  been  published. 

Prices  of  Choice  grade  are  less  acceptable  for  many  statistical  purposes 
than  a  price  for  all  grades  would  be.    For  this  reason  a  new  series  of  esti- 
mated prices  for  all  grades  of  beef  at  retail  has  been  developed.     It  is  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time  in  table  8. 


1^  Prepared  by  Statistical  and  Historical  Research  Branch  in  cooperation 
with  Marketing  Organization  and  Costs  Branch. 
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Table  8  Estimated  average  retail  price  for  all  grades 

of  "beef,  1921  to  date  | 

I 


Year  : 

Price,  : 
per  poimd  ; 

i/  : 

Year  : 

Price, 
per  poimd 

1/ 

:  Cents 

:  Cents 

1921  : 

:  27.7 

•19^0 

:  26.8 

1922  : 

:            25.6  ; 

19^1 

:  29.5 

1923  ; 

:•  25.6 

19^2 

:  32.5 

192^^ 

•19^3 

:  33.8 

1925 

:  26.0 

•19^^ 

:  29.1 

1926  : 

:  28.8 

•19^5 

:  30.3 

1927  : 

:  29.5 

:19^6 

:  38.3 

1928  : 

:  33.2 

:19^7 

:  5^.8 

1929 

:  35.7 

:19^ 

:  67.7 

1930 

:  32A 

:  19^+9 

:  62.0 

1931 

:  26.8 

:1950 

:  69.3 

1932 

:  22.1 

:1951 

:  81.8 

1933 

:  19.7 

:1952 

:  76.5 

193^ 

:  20A 

:1953  : 

:  60.5 

1935 

:  25.0 

:195^ 

:  58.5 

1936 

:  25.6 

:1955 

:  58.9 

1937 

:  27.0 

:1956 

:  57.8 

1938 

:  26.8 

:1957 

:  63.5 

1939 

:  27.3 

:1958 

:  75.0 

1    Price  per  pound,  retail-equivalent  veight. 


It  was  necessary  to  estimate  prices  of  all  grades  as  a  derivation  from 
available  source  data.    Of  several  possible  methods,  the  one  used  here  is  based 
on  a  judgment  that  prices  of  meat  at  retail  differ  by  grade  in  a  measurable 
relationship  with  prices  of  live  cattle  by  grade.    The  judgment  is  partiaJJLy 
confirmed  by  available  checks.     Inasmuch  as  data  on  average  prices  paid  by 
slaughterers  operating  under  Federal  inspection  are  available  for  all  years 
beginning  1921,  establishing  a  live  animal-retail  beef  price  relationship  makes 
it  possible  to  derive  readily  a  retail  beef  price  series  extending  back  to  t.hat 
year. 

Techniques  used  are  similar  to  those  in  USDA  Miscellaneous  Publication 
710,  "Beef  Marketing  Margins  and  Costs."    Price  spreads  were  estimated  sei)a- 
rately  for  live -animal -to-whole sale,  and  -vdiolesale-to-retail,  for  all  years 
since  1921,  according  to  the  procedure  used  in  the  bulletin  for  19^9-55. 
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It  has  genei^ly  been  assigned  that  marketing  margins  are  about  as  wide 
for  lover  grade  beef  as  for  Choice  beef,  in  cents  per  pound.    Even  though  many- 
retailers  habitually  price  their  product  according  to  a  uniform  percentage 
markup,  this  tendency  is  offset,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  extra  processing 
given  much  lower  grade  beef.    A  careful  yet  highly  approximate  analysis  of 
prices  paid  for  processed  beef  as  reported  by  the  Household  Consumer  Purchases 
Survey  of  1955  suggests  that  -v^olesale'to-retail  margins  on  lower  grades  may 
have  been  around  5  percent  wider  than  those  on  Choice.    Price  data  from  the 
1948  Food  Consuii5)tion  Survey  did  not  reveal  a  similar  difference. 

Accordingly,  the  wlK^lesale -retail  margin  for  the  lower  grades  was 
j  considered  to  be  the  margin  for  Choice  grade  plus  5  percent  for  postwar  years, 
•  and  the  Choice  margin,  unadjusted,  for  all  earlier  yeaors. 

The  live -animal -to -wholesale -beef  margin  for  all  grades  was  assumed  to 
be  the  same  as  for  the  Choice  grade,  per  live  hundredweight  of  cattle. 
Slaughter  costs  are  as  high  for  an  animal  that  dresses  ij-5  percent  as  for  one 
1  that  dresses  6o  percent.    Margins  for  the  Choice  grade  therefore  were  adjusted 
I  for  the  actual  dressing  percentage  for  all  cattle  each  year  compared  with  the 
estimated  yield  for  Choice. 

A  degree  of  verification  of  the  accuracy  of  the  second  step  in  these 
calculations  —  the  assumed  constancy  between  grades  for  the  live-animal  - 
wholesale -beef  margins  per  live  hundredweight  --  was  provided  by  a  computation 
for  postwar  years  built  on  carcass  beef  prices  at  wholesale.    Average  whole- 
sale prices  of  each  grade  of  beef  were  compiled  at  Chicago  for  those  years. 
These  were  weighted  according  to  estimated  U.  S.  production  of  each  grade  of 
beef.    The  difference  between  U.  S.  average  prices  of  Choice  grade  and  Chicago 
prices  of  that  grade  became  the  basis  for  converting  the  Chicago  price  of  all 
grades  to  a  U.  S.  price  of  all  grades.    The  latter,  in  turn,  was  a  base  for 
estimating  a  U.  S.  average  retail  price  for  all  grades,  through  use  of  the 
saias  assuii5)tions  as  to  whole  sale -retail  margins  as  were  described  above.  The 
procedure  thiis  becomes  a  check,  for  postwar  years,  on  the  live -to -wholesale 
portion  of  the  procedure  followed  for  all  years.    The  retail  price  series  so 
derived  was  almost  identical  with  that  estimated  by  the  procedure  adopted  for 
all  years.    The  widest  difference  between  the  two  was  only  l/2  cent  per  pound. 

Average  retail  prices  for  all  grades  given  in  table  8  are  consistently 
lower  than  those  for  Choice  grade.    However,  there  is  no  trend  in  the 
relationship.    Even  though  demand  for  Choice  grade  beef  has  increased  relative 
to  that  for  all  bee:^  the  supply  has  risen  enough  to  hold  retail  price  ratios 
nearly  steady. 

Price  comparisons  at  wholesale  tend  to  substantiate  the  retail  price 
data  estimated  here  and  the  observation  made  based  on  them.    When  prices  of 
Commercial  cow  beef  carcasses  were  compared  with  prices  of  Choice  steer  beef, 
a  long  run  decline  was  found.    On  the  other  hand,  the  ratio  between  Utility 
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steer  and  Choice  steer  prices  at  wholesale  has  increased.    On  "balance,  it 
would  be  hard  to  find  a  clear  trend  in  the  relationship  between  overall  aver- 
age prices  of  lower  grade  beef  and  prices  of  Choice  grade. 


Retail  Prices  Apply  to  Retail -Eq.uivalent  Weight 


Retail  prices  for  all  grades  of  beef  were  estimated  in  terms  of  retail- 
eq_uivalent  weights       the  weight  of  cuts  as  normally  sold  fresh  at  retail.  In 
reality,  much  beef  of  the  lower  grades  is  sold  processed.    As  such,  the  weight 
may  be  less  than  the  normal  retail  weight,  as  in  canned  beef;  or  it  may  be 
greater  if  combined  with  other  foods,  as  is  done  in  preparing  corned  beef  hash. 
Although  the  extra  value  added  by  processing  is  included  in  the  price  esti- 
mates, the  weight  base  for  the  data  is  the  eq.uivalent  normal  weight  in  fresh 
sale.    That  is,  the  weight  of  the  beef  in  a  processed  product  is  considered  to 
be  the  weight  of  that  beef  in  the  form  of  a  fresh  cut  at  retail. 

Average  retail  weight  yields  of  fresh  cuts  per  100  pounds  of  wholesale 
carcass,  by  grades,  were  provided  by  the  Standardization  Branch  of  AMS.  From 
these,  estimated  average  yields  for  all  grades  were  derived.    Yields  so 
determined  were  82.5  percent  from  1921  to  1928,  82  percent  from  19^9  to  date, 
and  percentages  interpolated  between  82-5  and  82.0  percent  from  1929  to  19^8. 


Retail  Value  of  Beef  and  All  ^feat  Consumed 


From  retail  prices  of  all  grades  of  beef  it  is  possible  to  compute  a 
retail  value  of  all  beef  consumed  per  person.    Data,  revisions  of  previous 
estimates,  are  presented  in  table  9* 

Included  in  the  table  are  retail  value  data  for  pork  and  for  all  meat. 
Data  for  pork  also  are  revised,  incorporating  revisions  in  the  series  for  the 
average  retail  price  of  pork  made  a  year  ago. 

Retail  value  data  in  table  9;  a-s  those  published  previously,  are  the 
computed  value  at  retail  of  all  meat  eaten  by  civilian  consumers.     It  is  not  a 
measure  of  expenditures  for  meat.    Much  meat  does  not  go  through  retail 
channels-    Some  is  consumed  at  prices  less  than  the  retail  price,  and  some  at 
prices  higher  than  retail.    Nor  are  retail  value  data  a  clear  indicator  of 
the  strength  of  demand  for  meat.     Nevertheless,  retail  value  data  have  value 
in  analysis;  and  in  the  short  run,  changes  in  retail  values  doubtless  reflect 
accurately  the  changes  taking  place  in  expenditures. 
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Table    9« — Estimated  retail  value  of  meat  consumed  per  person  compared  with 
disposable  personal  income  per  person,  by  major  meats,  1921  to  date 


Year  ! 

Consmption  per 
person  l/ 

Average  retail 
price  per  pound 

:Ret£d.l  value  of  meat: 

: consumed  per  person  : Disposable 

:                 it/              :  personal 

Retail  value  of 
meat  as  percent- 
age of  disposable 
income 

Beef 

Pork 

All 

meat 
2/ 

All 
"beef 

Pork, 
retail 
cuts 

All 
meat 
2/  3/  . 

:  All    :  All 
:  beef  :  pork 

: income  per 

:           :  person  5/ 
meat  . 

2/  .; 

Beef 

Pork 

All 
meat 
2/ 

Lb. 

55.5 
59.1 
59.6 
59.5 
59.5 
60.3 

kQ.7 
^9.7 

kQ.9 
kQ.S 
k6.1 
51.5 
55.9 
52.9 
58.1 
55.2 

54.7 

5i^.9 
60.9 
61.2 
53.3 
55.6 
59.4 
61.6 
69.6 
63.1 
63.9 

63.h 
56.1 
62.2 
77.6 
80.1 
82.0 
85. U 
81+.6 
80.5 


Lb. 

6k.6 
65.7 
74.2 
lh,0 
66.8 
64.1 
67.7 
70.9 
69.6 

67.0 
68.4 
70.7 
69.6 
63.1 
48.4 

55.1 
55.8 
58.2 
64.7 

73.5 
68.4 

63.7 
78.9 
79.5 
66.6 
75.8 
69.6 
67.8 
67.7 

69.2 

71.9 
72.4 

63.5 
60.0 
66.8 
67.4 
61.5 
60.7 


Lb. 

134.0 
137.7 
147.3 
147.3 

l4o.l 
138.0 

134.9 
131.6 
131.2 

129.0 
130.7 
131.1 
135.0 

133.7 
116.2 
128.2 

126.2 
127.1 
133.6 

142.4 
143.7 
140.3 
146.8 
154.2 
145.2 
154.1 
155.3 
145.5 
144.6 

144.6 
138.0 
146.0 
155.3 
154.7 
162.8 

166.7 
159.1 
152.1 


Ct. 

27.7 
25.6 
25.6 
25.4 
26.0 
28.8 
29.5 
33.2 
35.7 

32.4 
26.8 
22.1 

19.7 
20.4 
25.0 
25.6 
27.0 
26.8 
27.3 

26.8 
29.5 
32.5 
33.8 
29.1 
30.3 
38.3 
54.8 

67.7 
62.0 

69.3 
81.8 

76.5 
60.5 

58.5 
58.9 
57.8 
63.5 
75.0 


Ct. 

31.6 
30.0 
28.3 
28.4 
34.8 
37.3 
34.9 
32.9 
33.7 

32.4 
26.6 
17.6 
15.6 
21.0 
30.2 
29.8 
30.6 
27.3 
24.7 

21.6 
27.2 
32.9 
33.9 
31.9 
32.1 
41.3 
60.7 
61.7 
55.8 

55.1 
59.2 
57.5 
63.5 
64.8 
54.8 
52.1 
60.2 
64.8 


Ct. 

29.4 
27.6 
27.0 
27.1 
30.3 
32.5 
32.1 
32.6 
34.0 

31.9 
26.4 

19.3 
17.2 
20.7 
27.0 
27.2 
28.3 
26.5 
25.5 

23.6 
27.6 

31.9 
32.8 
30.1 
30.8 

39.1 
55.6 
62.5 
57.3 

60.1 
67.0 
64.7 
60.7 
60.2 
56.3 
54.7 
61.3 
70.7 


Dol.  Dol. 


12.10 
12.00 
12.10 
11.90 
12.20 
13.70 
12.70 
12.80 
14.00 

12.50 
10.30 
8.20 
8.00 
9.00 
10.40 
11.80 
11.80 
11.50 
11.80 

11.60 
14.20 
15.70 
14.20 
12.80 
14.20 
18.60 
30.10 
33.70 
31.30 

34.70 
36.20 
37.60 
37.10 
37.00 
38.20 
39.00 
42.40 
47.70 


18.40 
17.50 
19.00 
19.00 
20.70 
21.20 
21.20 
20.90 
20.90 

19.40 
16.50 
11.30 
9.80 
12.10 
13.00 
14.60 
15.20 
14.10 
14.30 

14.20 
16.40 
18.30 
23.30 
22.00 
18.80 
27.60 
36.70 
36.50 
32.90 

33.20 
37.20 
36.30 
35.50 
34.20 
32.50 
31.40 
33.10 
35.00 


Dol. 

34.20 
32.90 
34.70 
34.70 
36.80 
38.80 
37.70 
37.60 
39.00 

35.90 
30.20 
22.20 
20.30 
24.10 
27.00 
30.10 
30.90 
29.20 
29.70 

29.40 
34.40 
38.70 
42.20 
40.60 

38.80 
52.50 
74.60 
78.70 
71.80 

75.40 
80.50 
82.00 
80,80 
79.60 
78.60 
78.10 
83.20 
90.10 


Dol. 

508 
541 
616 
610 
636 
651 
645 
653 
682 

604 
515 
390 
364 
411 
459 
517 
551 
506 
538 

576 
697 
871 
977 
1,060 

1,075 
1,136 
1, 181 
1,291 
1,271 

1,369 
1,473 
1,520 
1,582 
1,582 
1,660 
1,727 
1,782 
1,790 


Pet. 

2.4 
2.2 
2.0 
2.0 

1.9 
2.1 
2.0 
2.0 
2.1 

2.1 
2.0 
2.1 
2.2 
2.2 
2.3 
2.3 
2.1 

2.3 
2.2 

2.0 
2.0 
1.8 

1.5 

1.2 

1.3 
1.6 
2.6 
2.6 
2.5 

2.5 
2.5 
2.5 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.3 
2.4 

2.7 


Pet .    Pet . 


3.6 
3.2 
3.1 
3.1 
3.3 
3.3 
3.3 
3.2 
3.1 

3.2 
3.2 
2.9 
2.7 
2.9 
2.8 
2.8 

2.7 

2.8 

2.7 

2.5 
2.3 

2.1 
2.4 
2.1 

1.7 
2.4 

3.1 
2.8 
2.6 

2.4 

2.5 

2.4 
2.2 
2.2 
2.0 
1.8 

1.9 
2.0 


6.7 
6.1 
5.6 
5.7 
5.8 
6.0 
5.8 
5.8 
5.7 

5.9 
5.9 
5.7 
5.6 
5.9 
5.9 
5.8 
5.6 
5.8 
5.5 

5.1 
4.9 
4.4 

4.3 
3.8 
3.6 
4.6 
6.3 
6.1 
5.6 

5.5 
5.5 
5.4 
5.1 
5.0 
4.7 
4.5 
4.7 
5.0 


1/  Carcass  weight  equivalent  of  consumption  by  each  civilian  consumer* 
2/  Beef,  veal,  lamb  and  mutton  ajad  pork. 

3/  Price  weighted  by  consumption  of  each  meat  in  each  year. 

Ccxoputed  from  retail  weights  of  consumption  and  retail  prices  of  all  beef,  veal,  lamb  and  mutton 
and  all  pork  (including  minor  pork  products). 

_5/  Computed  from  data  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  I929  to  date.    Estimated  1921-28  by 
Agricultinral  Marketing  Service. 

6/  Excludes  consimption  from  Government  emergency  programs. 

2/  Relationships  in  war  years  are  greatly  affected  by  price  controls  and  other  circ\jnstances.  Data 
included  in  order  to  provide  a  continuous  series. 
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Selected  price  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meat 


Item 

195« 

1959 

May  : 

June 

:  AT5ril 

May 

une 

Cattle  and  calves 

Beef  steers,  slaugliter 

4U 

62 

•  T  AA  ^vMTM/le 

•  x\Kj  ^KJWiUjb 

32 

07 

30 

32 

^d 

.               QO  • 

20 

03 

oA 

07 

30 

33 

29 

oil 

3k 

•                U.U  • 

o< 
cD 

CO 

oA 
do 

1'' 

d  I 

A7 

do. 

Ok 

Pit 

PS 

86 

PS 

c? 

DO 

■                UO  • 

25 

d^ 

\            uO  • 

'-J 

00 

PP 

77 

P^ 

00 

P^ 

cj 

1  f 

do 

rrr 

rrr 

CI 

<7 

32 

oA 

Oc 

do 

o5 

25 

95 

27 

DU 

Or7 

27 

•                CLO  • 

26 

77 

26 

25 

27 

75 

27 

59 

06 

21.5k 

.                U.O  • 

21 

5Q 
jy 

21 

18 

21 

21 

38 

\             Q.O  • 

82 

qk 

1  Q 
J-" 

Q7 

^y 

78 

20.08 

:  do, 

J? 

T  7 

-1-  I 

88 

18 

18 

T  7 

J-  1 

00 

18.  k5 

:  do. 

33 

90 

31 

Id 

oA 

cO 

pA 

Stocker  and  feeder  steers,  Kajissis  City  ly   •  •  •  • 

do. 

dl 

-LD 

c5 

03 

oy 

X^i               X  C^CX  VCtt    Lijf     X  ax  Hid.  O 

23.60 

do 

T  n 
±u 

kn 

Pk 

lu 

pL 

>J 

\            0.0  • 

60 

70 

PQ 
^y 

00 

10 

28.50 

Hogs 

• 

Bari^D'^/s  and  2^1^^ 

duca^o 

•               UU . 

21 

7R 

22 

jJ- 

.               QO . 

22 

06 

kk 

16 

J  y 

16 

6U 

16.60 

•               QO . 

P'^ 

OS 

P'R 

68 

16 

1"^ 

1  D 

16 

Qk 

16.88 

,  QO. 

oo 

Prr 
0  ^ 

0^ 

\>d 

±0 

qc 
7? 

ID 

05 

I6.61t 

pp 

22 

16 

22 

12 

16.13 

do 

21 

66 

22 

32 

16 

16 

•               U.U  • 

22 

30 

23 

06 

28 

.  An 

I  QO. 

22 

^  J 

22 

Q7 

16 

OQ 

i6 

OQ 

.  r\r\ 
•                  QO  ■ 

i8 

78 

1  Q 

ko 

-L  J 

yy 

12 

8q 

do. 

on 

-L5 

I  ? 

15.00 

• 

17 

0 

17 

1 

12 

7 

12 

7 

• 

18 

3 

18 

2 

13 

8 

13 

5 

12.9 

•  Dol-iars  per 

Steep 

:  100  pounds 

i;/8 

11* 

h/1 

60 

y7 

V5.85 

Slaughter  ewes.  Good  and  Choice,  Chicago  . . . 

:  do. 

37 

7 

05 

:  do. 

7 

7 

01 

7 

05 

6 

56 

5.91^ 

.                QO . 

27 

25 

Ok 

21 

59 

U/22 

79 

26.30 

do. 

19 

88 

21 

32 

20.62 

:  do. 

20 

50 

21 

20 

19 

10 

20 

60 

21.20 

ATI               4-           -t  1 

AJLL  meat  animaJ-s 

• 

Xndex  numher  price  received  hy  fanners 

• 

Ci  Qi  0-1  li=T  no  ^ 

352 

348 

336 

338 

329 

wea  u 

wooj-csajLe,  ^nxcago 

;  Dollars  per 

56 

1^5 

hi 

16 

k6 

66 

Steer  heef  carcass ,  Choxce ,  5^0—600  pounds 

I  100  pounds 

59 

k5.98 

I  QO. 

1^5 

12 

1^5 

92 

kk 

75 

k6 

50 

S1-6S 

• 

Including  lard 

:  Dollars 

2U 

21 

2k 

89 
62 

18 

kk 

18 

U2 

A  Vf^ya  cf*         V   T  C^Cs   t~i*~ii  in/l  c 

■                QU  . 

33 

67 

25 

65 

25 

62 

:  do. 

28 

18 

28 

90 

21 

85 

21 

95 

I            QO . 

39 

68 

70 

30 

77 

30 

91 

i-A^ux  ULU.       X  dr u. 

96 

:  do. 

25 

72 

26 

1*3 

19 

80 

19 

:  do. 

U5 

9U 

U7 

20 

35 

36 

35 

65 

Retail,  United  States  average 

:  Cents 

82 

83 

83 

Beef,  Choice  grade    , 

5 

0 

3 

83. 

7 

:  do. 

65 

6 

67 

9 

58 

0 

58. 

I 

Index  number  meat  prices  (BI£) 

Wholesale  (19^7-^9-100)   

ni* 

115 

8 

101 

8 

102. 

8 

122 

0 

12U 

2 

117 

3 

117. 

7 

1/  Averace  all  weights  and  grades. 

2/  Chicago,  St.  Loxtls  N.  S.  Y.,  Kansas  City,  CSnaha,  Sioicc  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  S.  St.  Paul,  and  Indianapolis. 
3/  Number  bushels  of  com  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs. 
5/  Shorn. 

_5/  Includes  beef  and  veal,  pork,  leg  of  lamb  and  other  meats. 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  and  meat 


• 

1958 

1959 

Item 

!  Unit 
. 

May 

:  June 

t  Ar>ril 

I      May  '• 

June 

Meat  an-imal  marketings 

: 
• 

112 

110 

122 

113 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to 

9  Com  Belt  States 

:  1,000 

277 

267 

^77 

3I19 

Ikh 

138 

156 

192 

Slaughter  \mder  Federal  inspection 

Number  slaughtered 

l,i^8 

1,506 

1,1+33 

l,ill2 

831 

857 

816 

815 

236 

2kl 

305 

287 

382 

291 

288 

26 

26 

21 

23 

I138 

i+30 

1+06 

358 

1,122 

1,0U2 

1 , 101 

1,017 

it-,  209 

5,652 

4,970 

11 

17 

8 

11 

Average  live  weight  per  head 

1,006 

997 

l,0i;9 

l,0t7 

222 

229 

201 

219 

99 

9^ 

103 

98 

2ii6 

251 

2I+I 

2h^ 

Average  production 

568 

56U 

606 

606 

121^ 

128 

Ilk 

126 

k9 

lt6 

50 

1+9 

1I4-O 

ll+U 

139 

ll+l 

Pork,  per  100  poimds  live  veight  •  • 

57 

57 

57 

57 

36 

35 

36 

Lard,  per  100  pounds  live  veight  . . 

lit- 

lU 

15 

Total  production 

:  Million 

831 

8i;7 

866 

853 

55 

J+5 

do. 

55 

^1 

55 

1+8 

619 

605 

782 

698 

158 

li+8 

19h 

179 

CamiBercial  slau^ter  l/ 

Number  slaughtered 

:  1 ,000 

1,841 

Cattle   

1,952 

1,987 

1,893 

•  do. 

715 

701 

61;2 

556 

1,269 

1,200 

1,262 

1,167 

5,300 

5,011 

6,696 

5,099 

Total,  production 

:  Million 

1,062 

1,078 

1,100 

1,071 

90 

91 

72 

•  do. 

62 

55 

62 

55 

73^ 

710 

920 

823 

178 

167 

218 

201 

Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month 

103 

100 

171 

171 

172 

Veal   

do. 

9 

7 

li+ 

13 

11 

:  7 

10 

11 

13 

16 

260 

2^3 

337 

381 

372 

I4-22 

602 

660 

651 

1/  Federal  1  y  inspected,  and  other  wholesale  and  retail. 

2/  Incl\iies  stocks  of  canned  meats  in  cooler  in  a,ddition  to  the  four  meats  listed. 
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Supply  and  distributioii  of  meat,  by  months,  1959 


JUEf  1959 


Period 

Commercially  produced 

Total  2/ 

Supply 

Distribution 

Produc- 
tion 

Civilian  consvmption 

Produc- 
tion 

Begin- 
ning 

stocks 

Iniports 

Exports 

and 
shipments 

Ending 
stocks 

Military 

Civilian 
consianption 

Total  ; 

.person  1/ 

Total 

Per 
person 

Mil.  Mdl.  Mil.  Mil.  Mil.  Mil.  Mil.  ml.  Mil. 

lb.  lb.  lb.  lb.  lb.  lb.  lb.  lb.  lb.  lb.  Lb. 


Beef: 


Januaiy 

1,127 

17^^ 

79 

k 

174 

27 

1,175 

6.8 

February 

946 

17^^ 

69 

3 

173 

24 

989 

5.7 

March 

1,030 

173 

61 

k 

3^ 

1,055 

6.1 

1st  quarter 

3,103 

17^ 

209 

11 

65 

3,219 

18.6 

3/19 

April 

1,100 

171 

90 

k 

171 

32 

1,15^^ 

6.6 

May 

1,071 

171 

h 

172 

32 

June 

172 

2nd  quarter 

171 

Veal: 


January 

77 

16 

1 

1^ 

16 

3 

75 

.4 

February 

69 

16 

1 

14 

2 

70 

.4 

Miarch 

1^ 

14 

1 

14 

3 

72 

.4 

1st  quarter 

220 

16 

3 

1  1_ 

8 

217 

1.3 

3/i.k 

April 

14 

2 

13 

3 

7h 

.4 

May 

72 

13 

11 

5 

June 

11 

2nd  quarter        :  l4" 


Iamb  and 
mutton : 


January 

75 

9 

5 

10 

V 

79 

.5 

February 

62 

10 

3 

11 

1 

63 

.4 

March 

65 

11 

2 

11 

y 

66 

.4 

1st  quarter 

202 

9 

10 

1 

11 

1 

206 

1.2 

3'  1.2 

April 

62 

11 

10 

13 

70 

.4 

May 

55 

13 

16 

June 

16 

2nd  quarter 

11 

Pork: 

January 

965 

206 

19 

12 

240 

14 

924 

5.3 

February 

907 

240 

14 

13 

316 

14 

818 

March 

918 

316 

18 

10 

337 

18 

887 

5.1 

1st  quarter 

2,790 

206 

51 

35 

337 

46 

2,629 

15.2 

3/- 

^ril 

920 

337 

20 

10 

381 

19 

867 

5.0 

May 

.  -  823 

381 

11 

372 

17 

June 

372 

2nd  quarter 

337 

All  meat: 


Janxiary 

February 
March 

2,244 
1,984 
2,087 

405 
440 
514 

104 

87 
82 

16 
16 
15 

440 
533 

44 
41 

55 

2,253 
1,9^ 
2,080 

13.0 
11.2 
12.0 

1st  quarter 

6,315 

405 

273 

^7 

533 

140 

6,273 

36.2 

April 

May 

June 

:  2,156 
?  -2,021 

533 
578 
571 

122 

14 

15 

578 

571 

5^ 

2,165 

12.5 

2nd  qviarter 

:  533 

1/  Derived  from  estimates  by  months  of  population  eating  out  of  civilian  food  supplies,  unadjusted  for  underenuneration. 
2/  Includes  production  ajnd  consumption  from  farm  slaughter. 
3/  Estimated. 

4/  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
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